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INTRODUCTION. 



" Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.*' 

Horatii Ep, ad Pisones. 

All, that is dtdce in the following treatise, 
is contained in the examples, with which it is 
enriched ; if it be found to contain any thing 
utile^ the author will feel, that he has made 
a very humble contribution to literature by 
enabling printers to do justice to the language 
and sentiments of their authors. 

The treatise is one of modest pretensions ; 
it is not intended for the Scholar, for he knows 
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all, that is therein set forth ; it hardly dares 
to hope for the attention of Authors in 
general, to whom however it ventures to 
suggest, that correct Punctuation is necessary 
to a clear comprehension of, what is vn-itten ; 
and that their readers would be infinitely 
benefited by attention to correctness in this 
matter. It is hardly fair to make printers 
responsible foi* Punctuation, or indeed to 
embarrass them with any labor in addition to 
the unavoidable diflSculty of decyphering 
illegible vmting. 

Those persons, who consent to read the 
following treatise for the sake of instruction, 
are requested to remember, that the Practice 
of Punctuation does not aim chiefly at making 
graceful readers ; it professes to be a hand- 
maid to Grammar, and to aim at Perspicuity. 

The conclusions, to which the author 
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desires to lead his readers, differ in a mea- 
sure from some Rides^ which have been laid 
down for Punctuation, and very widely from 
the practice of most Authors ; but they are 
such, as, though hitherto perhaps unwritten, 
will be recognised, and have always been 
known by Scholars ; and moreover they are 
based upon a sure foundation, viz. the Rules 
of Grammar, and the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage ; and so they are equally applicable to 
all languages. 

The prevailing Principle, brought forward 
in the following treatise, as the basis of Punc- 
tuation, is one, on which many Scholars have 
acted; but it has never, till now, as the 
writer believes, been insisted upon with the 
view of making it the foundation of a 
System. 
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If a Principle be correct^ it will always 
bear to be carried out to extreme cases ; and, 
what is equally true, if it be correct it ought 
to be carried out to its fiiU extent. 

With this conviction the writer has carried 
out the Grammatical Principle, on which 
his System is founded, to its fullest legitimate 
extent : and, if learners may be occasionally 
startled by apparent novelties in Punctuation, 
their judgments will, it is believed, be satis- 
fied by the reasons assigned. The facility of 
application, and the security of the founda- 
tion will soon recommend the System^ here 
inculcated, to those, who are looking for a 
System. 

Learners are entreated not to be alarmed 
at the multitude of Examples, with which 
the Principles are illustrated : the Author has 
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proposed to himself rather to furnish the 
mind with Principles, than to load the me^ 
mory with Rules ; and he believes, that any 
person of ordinary understanding, who will 
study the Principles, here inculcated, and by 
their aid dissect the Examples, given in illus- 
tration of them, will soon become acquainted 
with the construction of Sentences, and be 
able to punctuate with Ease and Precision. 

The Lecturer enjoys an advantage over the 
Writer in giving emphasis to particular words 
by his voice: the author of this treatise, 
unwilling to forego any advantage, which is 
fairly within his reach, adopts the use of 
Capiials and Italics, as a substitute for the 
more graceful emphasis of the voice. 

N.B. The quotations, marked "Alison," 
are taken from that Author's admirable work, 
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entitled History of Europe from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. The quotations, 
marked " Milton," are from the Paradise Lost. 
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PART I. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

§ 1. Language is the appointed channel 
for the communication of thought ; and, as 
Grammar enables the tvriter to present his 
ideas in a clear and perspicuous form, so 
correct Punctuation enables the reader to 
catch at a glance the grammatical arrange- 
ment of the sentences, and fully to apprehend 
their meaning. 

J 2. To impress upon the mind a few 
leading and invariable Principles, upon which 
the system of Punctuation is based, and thus 
to obviate the necessity of loading the wi^- 

B 
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mory with a multitude of Rules, is the object 
of the following Treatise, which is divided 
into three parts ; the first of which treats of 
the subdivision of members of sentences into 
their constituent parts ; the second of the 
division of periods into members ; the third 
treats of punctuation. 

\ 3. The Principle, to be insisted upon in 
the former part, is drawn from the gram- 
matical construction of sentences ; that, which 
will supply rules for the second part, is de- 
duced from the nature of Language, in sub- 
servience to the strict rules of Grammar. 

The Principles, brought forward, are so 
obvious, and so strictly true, as not to admit 
of either neglect, or evasion ; and the Rules, 
drawn from them, are therefore peremptory ; 
they do not merely permit a comma here, and 
a colon there ; but they state explicitly, what 
stops are to be used, and where they are to 
be placed. 

J 4. The Principle, involved in this first 
part of the Treatise, is so entirely based upon 
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the science of Grammar, that no one can hope 
to point a sentence correctly, who is not ac- 
quainted with its grammatical construction. 
The great error, into which writers on this 
subject have fallen, is this ; they have given 
rvles; but they have not furnished their 
readers vidth principles. 

J 5. Very few books of a modem date 
are pointed with any degree of grammatical 
accuracy : some men punctuate according to 
vague ideas of sense ; some by the ear ; some 
by the three inch rule ; some by no rule at 
all ; and the reason of this glaring deficiency 
is clear : the rules for Punctuation, which are 
generally in use, are not deduced from any 
acknowledged Principles, or referable to any 
fixed standard. 

J 6. The main object of punctuation is to 
help the reader to analyse the component 
parts of sentences, and to enable him thus to 
arrive at their precise meaning; and not 
merely to aid him in reading with facility 
and grace ; though there is no doubt, that a 
B 2 
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full perception of the meaning of a passage 
conduces greatly to the effective delivery of it. 
§ 7. Language whether spoken, or written, 
is made up of sentences, in which Propositions 
are expressed ; and these for the sake of con- 
venience and perspicuity, according to the 
need of the speaker, or writer, are either put 
forth singly, or collected into parcels. In 
either case, if the sense be complete, they 
are called Periods, of which the following are 
easy examples. 

The hare runs. 

The hare runs ; and the dogs pursue. 

The hare runs : the dogs pursue ; and the huntsman 
follows. 

The hare runs, that she may escape : the dogs pursue, 
that they may catch her ; and the huntsman follows, 
that he may cheer the dogs, and secure the prey. 

These are respectively Periods. 

§ 8. As the division of Periods into their 
component parts requires a knowledge of 
their grammatical construction, it is neces- 
sary to give some rules, which may serve to 
facilitate that object. 
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A simple sentence contains a single affirm- 
ation, question, wish, or command; and a 
Verb is indispensable in such an expression. 
Try the experiment of removing the Verb 
from any sentence whatever; and forthwith 
the words, which bt/ its aid served to convey 
distinct ideas, fall asunder, motionless, un- 
intelligible, lifeless. 

§ 9. The Verby derived from the Latin 
word " verbum," is then the word of chief im- 
portance in every sentence ; it is the animating 
soul, which gives life to all the others. 

Such being the value of the Verby it is ne- 
cessary to define it accurately, as a preliminary 
indispensable towards a clear understanding 
of the grammatical construction of a sentence. 

$ 10. A Verb is a part of speech, by means 
of which something is applied to, or predi- 
cated of, another word, which other word is 
called its subject ; and to the enunciation of 
any Proposition, and consequently to the 
formation of any sentence these two things are 
indispensable, viz. a subject and a predicate. 
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^11. Example. 

" A hare runs ;" 

in which sentence the word "hare" is the 
Subject^ and the word "runs" is the Predicate; 
that is, the Verb affirms or predicates con- 
cerning the hare, that it runs. 

** Alexander conquers ;" 

in which sentence the Verb affirms or pre- 
dicates concerning Alexander, that " he con- 
quers." 

"Summer smiles;" 

in which sentence the Verb affirms or pre- 
dicates concerning the Subject^ "summer," 
that it " smiles." And so of the Verb gene- 
rally it may be said, that it affirms concerning 
its Subject, what it is doing, or what is its 
condition. 

^ 12. A Verb, which does not require a 
noun after it, is called Intransitive. To fly, 
to creep, to live, to die are Intransitive Verbs ; 
they do not admit a noun after them in this 
manner ; 
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To fly a horse ; to creep a dog, or any thing else ; to 
live virtue, &c. 

would be manifestly absurd expressions. All 
Verbs of this sort, which do not require a 
noun after them, to complete their meaning, 
are called Intransitive. 

$ 13. A Transitive Verb is one, of which 
the meaning passes on from the Subject to 
another noun, which is called the Object ; as, 

** A beam supports a roof;" 

in which sentence the meaning of the Verb, 
"supports," passes on from the Subject, "a 
beam," to the Object, " a roof." 

" Heat dissolves ice." " Virtue deserves praise." &c. 

§ 14. Hence in every sentence, which con- 
tains a Transitive Verb, three things at least 
are indispensable, viz., a Subject, a Verb, and 
an Object ; of which the Subject generally 
stands before the Verb, and the Object after it. 

N. B. A Pronoun may, if necessary, be 
used for either the Subject, or Object to the 
Verb. A Pronoun is a substitute for a noun. 
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Example. 

'* The dogs see the hare ; but they cannot catch her :*' 
which sentence, if there were no pronouns, 
or substitutes for nouns, must have been ex- 
pressed thus ; " The dogs see the hare ; but 
the dogs cannot catch the harer 

J 15. The Verbs, to Be, to Become^ &c., 
called by Grammarians Copulas, or Ties, con- 
nect Subjects with their Predicates thus ; 

"The man w wise." "The horse fiecowie restive.** 
"The boy turned out a scholar." "Fidelity is 
called a virtue." &c. 

J 16. From what has been already stated, 
it appears, that the being, the action, or con- 
dition of a Subject cannot be affirmed without 
a Verb ; which therefore is the Word, which 
animates the sentence. We are now then 
in a condition to assert, that an affirmation, 
order, or question, expressed by a single Verb 
with its Subject, and, if the Verb be such, as 
to require it, with its Object, constitutes a 
simple sentence, of which very few examples 
will suffice. 
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§ 17. " The wind impels the ship." 
"The wind" is the Subject; "impels" is the 
Verb; and "ship" is the Object: all three are 
necessary to convey an idea ; and the Verb is 
the word, which animates the other two. 

" The horse carries the rider." 

The Verb "carries" is the word, which gives 
life and motion to the "horse" and "rider." 

" Amhrosial fragrance filPd all Heaven." 

Milton, P. L. iii. 1:^5. 

If the verb be taken away from this sen- 
tence, no idea is communicated to the mind. 

^18. N.B. The learner is here requested not 
to take offense, at what may seem tedious and 
minute explanation : the object is important, 
viz. to establish on a firm basis the principle, 
on which the art of Punctuation is founded. 
It is intended by this process to teach the 
learner, how he may distinguish with certainty, 
what doeSy and what does not belong to the 
main Proposition of every sentence, which 
comes before him. 
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§ 19. Up to this time we find the Verb ani- 
mating only two nouns, viz. theSubf'ect and the 
Object ; but it will be seen, that it is capable 
of communicating vitality to many. Take 
an example. 

" The wind in a tempest impels the ship over the 
waves with great velocity." 

The verb, " impels," is as much the life of this 
sentence, and of every word in it, as of the 
former : every word in it is intimately con- 
nected with the Verb, as will appear from the 
following short process. With the verb ask 
questions of the following sort. What impels 
the ship? Answer; "The wind." What 
does the wind impel ? " The ship." When 
does it impel it? "In a tempest." How 
does it impel it ? " With velocity." 

§ 20. Take a few examples from Milton. 

"On earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents." — P, L. iii. 64. 

Who beheld? "He." Whom did he 
behold? "Our first parents." Where did 
he behold them ? " On earth." 
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" He with his whole posterity must die." 

P. Z. iii. 209. 

Who die? "He." With whom? "With 
his posterity." 

** At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds," 

P. L. i. 788. 

What rebounds ? When does it rebound ? 
With what does it rebound ? 

Questions of this kind, asked in conjunction 
with the Verb, serve in every instance to show 
the connexion of the Verb with the words, 
which form the answers; and, vice versa, 
any word, which will not form an answer 
to a question, thus asked with the verb, 
has no immediate grammatical connexion 
with it. 

J 21. An idea of the number of words, 
which may depend on the single Verb in a 
simple sentence, may be obtained from a 
tabular view of the conditions of their con- 
nexion. Take, as an example, this sentence 
from Milton. 
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'* Meanwhile the winged heralds by command 
Of sovereign power with awful ceremony 
And trumpets' sound throughout the host proclaim 
A solenm council." — P. L. i. 752. 

\ 22. Intimately connected with the Verb 
"proclaim" are, 

The subject heralds. 

The object a council. 

The motive by command. 

The instrument trumpet. 

The manner with ceremony. 

The time meanwhile. 

The place throughout the host. 

The above is a simple sentence, and admits 
no stop throughout: a single action is de- 
scribed by the use of a single Verb, on which 
every other word in the sentence intimately 
depends. The following questions, as pro- 
posed above, show the intimate connexion, 
which exists between them. 

Who proclaim ? The Heralds. 

What do they proclaim ? A council. 

Why do they proclaim it ? By command. 
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With what do they proclaim it? With 
Trumpets. 

How do they proclaim it ? With cere- 
mony. 

When do they pl^oclaim it ? Meanwhile. 

Where do they proclaim it ? Throughout 
the host. 

§ 23. It is now to be further remarked, 
that each of the above dependent nouns 
admits of one, or even two qualifying adjec- 
tives without destroying the simplicity of the 
sentence; and that the adjectives may be 
further qualified by adverbs ; as for instance, 

" A nicely fitting shoe does not gall the most sensi- 
tively tender foot by unequal pressure." 

§ 24. The passage, above quoted from 
Milton, might without any offense against 
grammar be considerably extended by the 
addition of qualifying adverbs and adjec- 
tives; but it would be a grievous offense 
against good taste so to encumber any passage, 
written by Milton. 
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§ 25. N. B. The usual copulative conjunc- 
tion is " fl^," sometimes preceded by " both.^' 

" Or" is then only to be considered a Copu- 
lative Conjunction, when it joins words of 
like meaning, as 

" Meal is com broken or bruised." 

" Or" is more frequently disjunctive, and 
stands between words of widely different 
meaning, as, 

" Sucb treatment eitber kills, or cures." 

§ 26. Thus it appears, that single qualify- 
ing words, generally adjectives or participles, 
or even two of them, joined by a copulative 
conjunction {and) do not break the gram- 
matical continuity of a sentence: but this 
licence is confined to qualifying words : qua- 
lifying phrases will be noticed, as destroying 
that continuity; which also is destroyed by 
the use of more than two verbs, adjectives, 
nouns, &c. following in succession; or even 
of two, unless they are united by a copu- 
lative conjunction. 
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§ 27. The qualifying words, as noticed in 
the above paragraph, are generally adjectives, 
but not always : nouns are sometimes used for 
this purpose, as 

Queen Victoria. King George. Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

But only one noun is admissible ; more than 
one amount to a Phrase, and must be de- 
tached, as 

Edward, the Black Prince. George, Prince of 
Wales. 

This rule does not of course extend to the 
separating the names of an individual, as 

George Augustus Henry Fitzroy. , 

§ 23. **Hannihal was a brave and enterprising 
general,** 

is a sentence, which does not admit of a stop ; 
but the following sentence requires two. 

" Hannibal, the most consummate leader of his time, 
kept possession of the best part of Italy for sixteen 
years." 

The words in Italics constitute a qualifying 
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Phrase^ and destroy the continuity of the 
sentence, and must be separated from it by 
stops. 

J 29. Several words of the same sort, 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, &c., often follow in 
a connected Series in a simple sentence, but 
must be separated, except in cases, where the 
writer joins them by copulative conjunctions ; 
and this liberty is extended only to the join- 
ing of two. 

Examples of words, following in a connected 
Series. 

''Envy, hatred, ambition, and revenge, distract the 
world." 

These words are said to be in a connected 
Series, because they all refer to the one verb, 
" distract'' 

"Drunkenness excites, exasperates, inflames, and 
destroys the mind." 

Here the Verbs are connected by the same 
Subject. 

''Drunkenness affects the head, the stomach, the 
health, the temper, the springs of life," 
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These nouns are connected, because they all 
depend upon the same Verb, as its Objects. 

'* Effect in speaking is produced by the voice, the 
eye, the hands, and the attitude of the speaker.'* 

** The love of country, animating, ennobling, and ele- 
vating the mind, naturally, gracefully, and perma- 
nently exalts the character." 

§ 30. Thus the genius of our language 
forbids us, as a general rule, to connect more 
than two words of a sort by the Copulative 
Conjunction ; but this rule yields occasionally, 
as all other rules do, to the vehemence of 
the writer, communicating the vigour of his 
ideas to his language, as in the following 
passage of Milton, P. L. ii. 947. 

" So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bpg, or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 

J 31. The follovnng passage from Milton 
P. L. iii. 489 affords an example of words, not 
joined by Copulative Conjunctions; and there- 
fore requiring the intervention of Stops; as 

c 
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also an instance of a pair of words, joined 
by conjunctions, and therefore needing no 
such intervention. 

" Then might you see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, toss'd 
And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 
The sport of winds." 

The two participles "toss'd" and "fluttered" 
need not to be separated, because they ex- 
press but one idea. 

J 32. To the general Rule, which declares, 
that for one sentence one Verb is suflScient, 
there are two exceptions, which shall now be 
explained. 

1st. An aflSrmation may consist of two 
parts, indicated by two verbs in the same 
mood and tense, and connected by copulative 
conjunctions in this way : 

" He rose and departed :" 

in this sentence the two acts are so conse- 
quent upon one another, as to form but one 
affirmation. Of the same sort are these ; 
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" He came and saw." ** He saw and derided." 

In all such cases the two verbs, thus coupled, 
may be said to form but one Predicate ; for 
it is predicated of the person in question, 
that coming^ he saw; that having risen^ he 
departed ; that having seen^ he derided. 

^ 33. Generally it may be said, that not 
only verbs, but nouns and other words, de- 
pendent upon the principal Verb in a sen- 
tence, are admissible by pairs^ two of each, but 
not more, without a stop. 

Example. 

** Interest and ambition, honour and shame, friendship 
and enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the prime 
movers in all public transactions." 

Take another example from Milton, P. L. 
i. 556. 

" Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chace 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain. 
From mortal, or immortal minds." 

§ 34. The other exception requires some- 
what more of explanation. There is a class 
c 2 
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of Verbs, which are unable by themselves to 
express a distinct Proposition, such as these, 
'to wish," «to design," "to begin," «to 
entreat," &c., &c. 

They convey no definite idea, till they are 
connected with some other Verb, in what 
grammarians call the infinitive mood; and 
which we will call the secondary Verb ; that, to 
which it lends its aid, being called the prin- 
cipal Verb : thus the words, " He designs," 
convey no idea ; but add a secondary Verb, 
and immediately an idea is expressed. 

"He designs to go:" "He wishes to stay:" "He 
begins to smile." ^ 

These sentences convey definite ideas. 

J 35. In some instances even a third 
Verb is necessary, as in the following cases : 

"He began to wish to go." "He wished to begin 
to act." &c. 

In each of the sentences, given above, the 
principal Verb with its one or two secondary 
Verbs forms but a single Predicate; it ex- 
presses but one Proposition. 
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§ 36. This secondary Verb, or Verb in the 

Infinitive mood, sometimes occurs dependent 

upon adjectives, and even on nouns, as in 

the following examples ; 

" Hard to learn." " Easy to be discerned." " Eager 
to engage." "A signal to engage." "A desire 
to excel." ** A wish to proceed." &c. 

§ 37. Having explained the important use 
of the Verb in the construction of a Sen- 
tence, we are now in a position to define a 
Simple Sentence. 

A Simple Sentence is one, which con- 
tains but one principal Verb with nouns de- 
pending upon it, more or less in number, 
and qualified or not, as the case may require, 
by adjectives and adverbs. 

Examples of Simple Sentences. 

"A battle ensued." "A long and bloody battle 
ensued." "The cruel victor savagely butchered 
the unresisting citizens without regard to justice." 

§ 38. " The eminent surgeon of the establishment 
on the spur of the occasion most successfully and 
expeditiously performed the painful and necessary 
operation at midday in the theatre of the hospital 
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in the presence of many distinguished men with a 
powerful instrument of new construction." 

§ 39. The sentence, just written, is in- 
elegant and exaggerated ; but it shows, that 
Punctuation does not necessarily conduce to 
the easy or graceful delivery of a passage: 
scarcely any one could read this sentence 
without stopping to take breath somewhere, 
but, where to stop, neither Grammar nor any 
other Principle teaches: no stop in fact is 
admissible before the Full Stop at the end. 
Punctuation as a means of amending clumsy 
construction is utterh/ powerless ; it can only 
deal with sentences as it finds them. 

§ 40. The names of persons, or things, 
addressed, in what grammarians call the 
vocative case, must always be separated from 
the rest of the sentence, because they are 
not dependent exclusively on the Verb. 

Examples. 

*' O king, live for ever." 

'' Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very worthy and approved good masters, 
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That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is true." — Shakspear^ Othello. 

** Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears.*' 
Shakspear, Julius Ccesar. 

§ 41. Simple sentences often occur in a 
series, connected^ or not, by copulative con- 
junctions ; as in the following Example. 

" The warriors in the chariots were not unemployed ; 
they darted their javelins against the enemy, ran 
along the heam, leapt upon the ground, resumed 
tlieir seat, stopped, or turned their horses at full 
speed." — Goldsmith, 

The object of the sentence, above quoted, 
is to describe the mode of fighting, used by 
the ancient Britons; and the several Verbs, 
connected with the one Subject, " they," form 
parts of one Proposition. 

§ 42. The continuity of a simple sentence 
is often broken by qualifying expressions, 
called Phrases; and these Phrases must 
always be detached from the main body of 
the sentence ; as shall now be shewn. 

** Caesar subdued the Germans and Gauls.*' 
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This is a simple sentence, and, if the writer 
pleases to enlarge it by qualifying expres- 
sions, it still remains a simple sentence so long, 
as these expressions do not contain a Verb ; 
thus, 

" Caesar, a most successful commander^ overcame the 
Germans and the Gauls, both famous for warlike 
qualities " 

J 43. The form of words, here termed a 
Phrase, with the addition of a Verb would 
become a perfect sentence, thus : 

** Caesar, who was a most successful commander, over- 
came the Germans and Gauls, who were both 
famous for their warlike qualities." 

This is no longer a simple sentence, for it 
contains three Verbs. The Phrase then dif- 
fers from a sentence in this, that the Verb 
is not expressed, but understood. 

§ 44. Examples of simple sentences, which 
include Phrases. 

N.B. The Phrases in the following Ex- 
amples are pointed out by being printed in 
Italics. 
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'* Their women used linen garments, trimmed and 
striped with purple.** — Goldsmith, 

" The government consisted of several small princi- 
palities, each under its respective leader" — Gold- 
smith, 

" The natives, informed of his intentions^ endeavoured 
to appease him by submission." — Goldsmith, 

** To the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, inwove with amarant and gold, 

P, L. iii. 350. 

" Then, crown* d again, their golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned,** — Milton, P, L, iii. 365. 

** For who would lose. 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being?'* 

P. L. ii. 146. 

" The ethereal mold. 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief."— P. L. ii. 139. 

'' Let us not then pursue. 
By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage." — P, L, ii. 250. 

$ 45. This sentence, plainly expressed, 
would be composed of several distinct clauses, 
thus : 
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Let US not then pursue our state of splen- 
did vassalage, which thing would be impos- 
sible by force, and would be unacceptable, if 
it were obtained by leave, even though it be 
in Heaven, 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A COMPOUND 
SENTENCE. 

§ 46. The principal diiSference between a 
Simple and a Compound sentence is this, that 
those ideas, which in Simple sentences are 
expressed by nouns, or adverbs signifying 
time, place, cause, effect, manner, &c., are in 
Compound sentences expressed by dependent 
sentences, called Clauses ; and that illustra- 
tive Phrases become by the addition of 
Verbs, what have just been denominated 
CLAUSES, which are always connected with 
the main Proposition by Conjunctions, or 
Relative Pronouns. A few examples will 
make this matter clear. 

§ 47. With your permission I will go," 

is a simple sentence. " I will go, if you will 
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permit me," is a compound sentence of pre- 
cisely the same import. The Clause, " if you 
will permit me^' is exactly equivalent to the 
expression, " with your permission.'^ 

" I will go," is the main Proposition : " if 
you will permit me^' is a Clause, connected 
with it by the Conjunction, " if" 

** He ate, that he might live : others live, that they 
may eat." 

In the first member of this Period " he ate'' 
is the main Proposition ; " that he might live" 
is an illustrative Clause, connected with it by 
the Conjunction *'that:" in like manner in 
the second member " others live " is the main 
Proposition ; " that they may eat " is an Illus- 
trative Clause, connected with it by the Con- 
junction " that." 

§ 48. In the following example the illus- 
trating Clauses are in Italics ; they are con- 
nected with the main Proposition by the 
Conjunction ^* because." 

" The discipline of Austria and Prussia on the Rhine 
could effect nothing, because it was not animated by 
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a vehement spirit; while the enthusiasm of La 
Vendee withered, because it was unsupported by 
regular organization /*' — Alison, ii. 270. 

** But, though La Vendee fell, her blood was not shed 
in vain." 

Here the main Proposition is "But her 
hlood was not spent in vain," connected with 
which by the Conjunction *^ though'' is the 
qualifying clause " though La Vendee felir 

f 49. Thus a Clause is itself a Simple 
Sentence, intended to support, or explain, or 
modify some word in the main Proposition, 
with which it is connected by a Conjunction, 
or Relative Pronoun. 

f 50. The principal Conjunctions may be 
shewn in their connexion vrith sentences 
thus. 



I will go, whither you go, 
I will go, when you go, 
I will go, if you go, 
I will go, because you go. 
I will go, lest you should go, 
I will go, as you go, 
I will go, unless you go, 
I will go, though you go. 
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I will go, that you may go, 
I will go, whence you come, 
I will go, while you stay. 
I will go, since you go, 
I will go, for you go, 
I ask you, why you go. 

Every sentence, introduced by any of these 
Conjunctions, is a Clause, and is to be sepa- 
rated, as above, from the main Proposition. 

J 61. The following passages from Milton 
contain examples of some of the above Con- 
junctions. 

" Either to disenthrone the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be bestf or to regain 
Our own right lost : Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
To fickle chance^ and Chaos judge the strife : 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter; for what place can be for us 
Within Heaven's bounds, unless Heaven's Lord 

supreme 
We overpower ?" — P. L, ii. 229. 

" As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate, when we please ?" — P. L. ii. 269. 

§ 52. The above connecting words, usually 
called Conjunctions, might very appropriately 
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be termed Relative Adverbs, for they stand 
in the same relation to adverbs, as the Rela- 
tive Pronoun to the Noun: for instance, 
"Whither" is the Relative to "Thither;" 
"Where" to " There ;" " When" to " Then ;" 
"As" to" So," &c. 

J 53. Common as the above words are in 
connecting sentences, the relative pro- 
nouns Who, Which, or What, are still more 
frequently used for the same purpose ; they 
always introduce a Clause, which on the 
general principle, insisted on in this treatise, 
must always be separated from the main part 
of the sentence. 

J 54. The following passage from Milton, 
P. L. ii. 204, combines examples of several 
connexions, effected by Conjunctions and Re- 
latives. 

" I laugh, when those, who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear, 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 
The sentence of their conqueror." 
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This compound sentence, rather involved 
in its structure, contains one Proposition to 
this effect ; I laugh, when they, w^ho are bold 
in battle, dread the consequences of defeat. 
« When,'' "who," "if," "what" are the con- 
necting words, by which the Clauses are in- 
troduced. "The sentence of their con- 
queror" is a Phrase^ intended to illustrate 
the words " exile," " ignominy," &c. 

\ 55. The importance of this part of the 
subject will be deemed a suflScient reason for 
introducing a few more examples of the use 
of the Relative Pronoun, and for analysing 
the sentences, in which they occur. 

Examples. 

" The voice of a man, replied Danton, who defends 
his honour and his life, may well overcome your 
clamour." — Alison, ii. 115. 

The clause, printed in Italics, indicates the 
particular man, whose voice may well drown 
clamour : the two words, " replied Danton," 
are separated from the rest of the sentence, 
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because they have no grammatical connexion 
with it. 

"The combination of wicked men, who thereafter 
governed France^ is without a parallel in the history 
of the world." — Alison^ ii. 117. 

The clause in Italics explains the word 



" Silent and unresisted they led their victims to the 
scaffold, dreaded alike by the soldiers, who crouched; 
the people, who trembled; and the victims, who 
suffered.'^ — Alison^ ii. 118. 

This sentence would be grammatically 
complete without the explanatory clauses; 
it would run thus : They led their victims to 
the scaffold, dreaded alike by the soldiers, 
the people, and the victims. 

" England as well, as France, had talent, impatient of 
obscurity; ardour, which demanded employment; 
ambition, which sought distinction; passion, which 
required excitation^ — Alison, ii. 120. 

This Period, considered grammatically, is 
equally perfect, if written thus without the 
clauses. 
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" England as well, as France, had talent, 
ardour, ambition, passion." 

** O, for that warning voice, which he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in Heaven aloud." 
Miltouy P, L. iv. 1. 

This sentence expresses a longing desire 
for a warning voice. What warning voice ? 
That, which he heard in Heaven. Who 
heard ? He, who saw the Apocalypse. 

Example of " that,'' used for " whichr 

" The other shape, 
If shape it might be call'd, that shape had none ; 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seem*d." 
Milton, P. Z. ii. 666. 

f 56. N.B. The Relative Pronoun need 
not be the first word of the clause ; but the 
separating mark (comma) must stand at the 
beginning. 

Examples of the Relative Pronoun, stand- 
ing elsewhere, than at the beginning of the 
clause. 

*' Men are sometimes willing to abandon those rights, 
for the sake of which they had before shed their 
blood." 
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Our forms of speech demand, that in cases 
of this kind the Relative Pronoun should stand 
after the word or words, which govern it. 

" The Christian lives by faith, to the undoubted excel- 
lence of which he willingly yields." 

The Relative in this sentence refers to the 
word " faith," but is grammatically governed 
by the word "excellence," and therefore 
stands after it. 

" One of the grounds, assigned at that period for the 
dethronement of James, was, that he had violated 
the freedom of election ; another, that a man ought 
not to be governed by laws, in the framing of which 
he had not a voice." — Alison, 

§ 57. Two cases of apparent doubt occur 
in dealing with the Relative Pronoun: the 
word, " What," furnishes the first instance. 
This very peculiar word combines in itself 
the properties of the Antecedent as well, as 
the Relative ; it is in fact equivalent to the 
two words, " that, which ;" and it is as closely 
connected with the verb, which precedes, as 
with that, which follows : for instance. 
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** I will tell you, what he said : '* 
this is equivalent to, " I will tell you that, 
which he said." 

Hence it is clear, that the word, " what,'' 
belongs in equal proportions to the two verbs, 
" teir and " said:' 

The safest way is to deal with " what," as 
if it were " which." 

§ 58. " Ye have, what I advise^*— Milton, P.L. ii. 283. 

" Now conscience wakes despair, 
That slumbered ; wakes the bitter memory, 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. " 
Milton, P, L. iv. 23. 

" And when I ask'd you, what the matter was." 
Shakespear, Julius Ccesar, ii. 2. 

** We must be blind indeed, if we do not perceive, 
what is the end of innovation, supported by such a 
party." — Alison. 

§ 59. Another case of apparent difficulty 
occurs, when the Relative is omitted, which 
very often happens in familiar language. 
Examples. 

" And with mine eyes I'll drink the words, you send:* 
Shakespear, Cymheline, i. 2. 

D 2 
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" You, gentle gods, give me but this, / have.*' — Ibid. 

" He hath a kind of honour, sets him off.'' — Ibid. 

" The barge, she sat in, like a bumish'd throne, 
Bum'd on the water." 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra^ ii. 2. 

In each of these instances, and in a thou- 
sand others, the Relative is omitted ; and it is 
suggested, as agreeing with the principle, 
laid down in this treatise, that a separation 
should take place (by means of a Comma), 
where the Relative ought to be. 

§ 60. There is only one case, in which it 
seems expedient to relax somewhat from the 
severity of the Rule ; if indeed the following 
case be a departure from the Rule. 

We meet with sentences of this kind ; 

*• He was indebted for the preservation of his life and 
fortune to Atticus, a man whose rare fortune it was 
during the excitement of a civil war to be highly 
esteemed by both parties." 

And again, 

" Few men have been more renowned for clemency, 
a virtue which commands universal respect." 

§ 61. In these and similar sentences it is 
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proposed not to detach the words, " a man," 
and, " a virtue," from the Clauses, in which 
the Relatives stand, because, if so detached, 
there is no other sentence, to which they can 
be attached; and besides, these words, ^^aman 
whose fortune^ mean only, " the fortune of 
which manf and "a mrtue which'^ means 
" which virtuer 

Example from Alisoriy ii. 116. 

** Thus perished the tardy, but last defenders of hu- 
manity and moderation, the last who sought for 
peace, and advocated clemency to those, who had 
been vanquished in the revolution." 
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PART 11. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PERIODS. 

^ 1. A Period is a sentence, complete in all 
its parts both as to sense and grammar : the 
word is of Greek origin and signifies a Cir- 
cuit. 

^ 2. A Proposition is something pro- 
pounded, or set forth, or communicated ; a 
Proposition aflSrms, or narrates, or commands, 
or questions, thus : 

** All right angles are equal." '* The enemy fled." 
" Open the door," " Is this the region ? " " Cease 
to do evil." &c. &c. 

f 3. The words, in which a Proposition is 
expressed, form a sentence, in the construction 
of which, as was shewn in the first Part, two 
terms at least are indispensable, a Subject, 
cmiceming which something is aflSbrmed, and 
a Predicate, by which that something is 
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affirmed. In the first Example it is affirmed 
of all right angles, that they are equal. 

§ 4. Two terms at least are required, to 
express a Proposition ; but, as in the case of 
simple sentences, (see ^16) several are admis- 
sible, expressing time, place, manner, motive, 
instrument, agent, &c. 

§ 5. Propositions are elucidated either by 
words, (as before stated,) depending imme- 
diately on the principal Verb, or by Clauses, 
or Phrases, as thus : 

" He started at mid-day :" or " He started, when the 
sun had reached the meridian." 

The Proposition is, that " He started ;" and 
the time is indicated either by the word 
'^midrday r or by the Clause, ''when the sun 
had reached the meridianr 

" The virtuous man practises justice from the love of 
God ; " or " The man, whom virtue guides, prac- 
tises justice, because he loves God ; " 

in which sentences the words in Italics are 
respectively equivalent to one another. 
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§ 6. In the course of composition Propo- 
sitions are combined into Periods ; and it is 
evident, that in a series of Propositions the 
same Subject may be affected by several 
Predicates, or the same Predicate be ap- 
plied to several Subjects, 

Example. 

" A horse is led to the course, contends in the race, 
and wins the prize." 

In this Period the same SubjecU " the horse," 
is affected by three several Predicates ; three 
several things are affirmed concerning the 
horse ; but the Period cannot be said to con- 
tain three distinct Propositions, because in 
each case the Subject remains the same. Take 
another Example. 

*' The horse is prized for his speed, the elephant for 
his sagacity, the dog for his fidelity." 

Here the same Predicate^ viz. the Verb, 
" is prized," is applied to three different SuIh 
jects ; but it cannot be said, that the Period 
contains three distinct Propositions ; in each 
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case part only of the Proposition is changed. 
Take another Example. 

" The sun cheers us in the morning by his returning 
light ; he cheers us at mid-day by his refreshing 
warmth ; he cheers us in the evening by the pro- 
mise of another day." 

In this Period three Propositions are af- 
firmed ; but they are not distinct and separate: 
the Subjecty "the sun," the Predicate^ "cheers," 
and the Object^ " us," remain the same : the 
time and the manner differ. 

f 7. By the above examples it is designed 
to shew, that Propositions may be connected 
in various ways, viz. by the same Subject, 
or Predicate, or Object, or Time, or Manner, 
&c. ; and that Propositions, so connected, 
are not distinct, independent Propositions. 
This fact should be borne in mind, for it will 
presently be found useful, as involving the 
Principle, on which names are given, and 
the Proper Stops assigned, to the different 
Members of a Period. 

J 8. In considering the construction of a 
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Period it is important to be able to decide, 
what forms a new Proposition, and what is 
merely an extension of a fonner one, or an 
illustration of some of its tenns. The habit 
of doing this is useful, not merely as tending 
to accurate Punctuation, but as conducing to 
a clear perception of the passage under con- 
sideration. 

J 9. A Proposition is often extended by 
the addition of a secoad Verb in the same 
mood and tense, as the first, thus : 

** Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters." 

Manifestly these two Verbs do not imply 
two Propositions : the clear meaning of the 
passage is this; '^Let there be a firma- 
ment." Why? For the sake of dividing 
the waters from the waters. 

§ 10. "They were both naked, and were not ashamed." 

These words mean, that, though naked, they 
were not ashamed. Neither of the Periods, 
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quoted above, can be said to contain more 
than one Proposition. 

" Straight lines, which are parallel to the same straight 
line, are parallel to each other/' 

This Period contains a Proposition to this 
effect ; Certain straight lines are parallel to 
each other : the other sentence in the Period 
evidently does not contain a new Proposition, 
but merely an explanation of one term, 
" certain lines ;" it indicates the sort of lines, 
which are parallel to each other. Take an- 
other example. 

§11. '* It is such men, as these, in every age, who 
have ultimately obtained the lead in public con- 
vulsions, like the vultures, which, invisible in or- 
dinary times, are attracted by an unerring instinct 
to the scene of blood, and reap the last fruits of 
the discord and violence of others." — Alison, i. 425. 

The main Proposition in this Period affirms, 
that such men, (as Danton), obtain the lead 
in public convulsions, and therein resemble 
the vultures : this Clause about the vultures 
does not contain a new Proposition^ but an 
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illustration of the term, "such men." To 
this illustrative Clause are appended three 
explanatory CUmses^ in which the Points of 
similitude are described, viz. they are invisi- 
ble in ordinary times ; they are attracted by 
blood ; they reap &c. The Period contains 
but one main Proposition. 
Again, 

'* There was no necessity for the spoliation, because, 
if the exigencies of the exchequer required imme- 
diate supply, it should have been raised by a 
general contribution." 

This Period contains only one main Pro- 
position, which affirms, that " there was no ne- 
cessity for the spoliation :" the accompanying 
clauses contain the reasons, why there tvas no 
necessity for it. Take another Example. 

" If we would avoid the last deeds of blood, we must 
shun the first seductive path." — Alison, i. 427. 

The main Proposition teaches, that we 
must shun the first step toward sin : the 
Clause contains the reason. 
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Again, 

** Reason is sometimes heard, when the struggles of 
party, or the contentions of faction have exhausted 
each bther." 

The one main Proposition asserts, that Reason 
is sometimes heard : the clauses specify the 
times. 

DIVISION OF PERIODS. 

J 12. A Colon is a Greek word, signify- 
ing a Member of a Period, and it contains 
a principal, independent Proposition. 

A Semicolon, literally a half-member, sig- 
nifies an imperfect Member, and contains a 
principal Proposition, but not an independent 
one. 

J 13. •k Clause is a subdivision of a Mem- 
ber, and contains a Verb and its adjuncts. 

J 14. A Phrase is a subdivision of a Mem- 
ber, and does not contain a Verb. Example. 

" Sicily, a large island in the Mediterranean, enjoys a 
delicious climate, which is calculated to ripen the 
most exquisite fruits " 

Of this Period the main Proposition is this. 
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" Sicily enjoys a delicious climate :" the first 
sentence in Italics is a Phrase^ explaining, 
what Sicily is ; the second is a Clause^ de- 
scribing the capability of the climate. 

J 15. KMeTxi\>Qi:i% perfect 2^u^ independent, 
when it affinns a Proposition by itself, nx>t 
aided by^ or grammatically connected with 
another Member. 

^16. Examples of Periods of one Member. 

" The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal." 

" On that day the royal authority was annihilated in 
France." — Alison^ i. 210. 

''These events increased to an unparalleled degree 
the excitation of the public mind in Paris." — 
Ibid. i. 211. 

" I will not suffer a single person to perish on my 
account." — Ihid, i. 211. 

J 17. Examples of Periods of two Mem- 
bers, not grammatically connected. 

" On the ancient stock of Saxon independence the 
English engrafted the shoots of modem liberty : the 
French planted the unknown tree of equality." — 
Alison, i. 234. 
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In this Period two Propositions are af- 
firmed, which have no grammatical connexion; 
they therefore form two distinct^ independent 
Members or Colons. 

§ 18. "Quam Grail memorant, nee nostra dicere 
lingua, 
Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas." 

Lucretius^ i. 832. 

that is, the poverty of our language does not 
allow us more than one name for the Member, 
and for the Stop, which is assigned to it. A 
perfect Member is called a Colon, and so is its 
appropriate Stop : an imperfect Member is 
called a Semicolon, and so is its appropriate 
Stop. 
Again, 

" When men vote away the property of others, they 
can expect no mercy for their own : when the 
foundations of society are torn up, the first, to be 
sacrificed, are the most defenceless of its members." 
-—Alison, i. 236. 

This Period contains two Members not 
grammatically connected ; they therefore are 
Colons. 
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§19. Examples of Periods containing con- 
nected Members. 

" The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal ; and, if the equal sides be produced, the 
angles upon the other side of the base are equal." 

The two members of this Period have the 
word angles as a subject, common to both ; 
they are therefore Semicolons. 

" You yourselves have declared the tithe redeemable ; 
by so doing you have recognised its legal existence ; 
and cannot now suppress it." — Alison, i. 235. 

This Period contains three Propositions, 
which are connected by having the same 
Subject "you;" they therefore form three 
connected Members ; they are Semicolons. 

§ 20. Miscellaneous Periods, which will 
further illustrate the subject. 

" The sun is not the only source of light." 

This Period, as it stands, contains one 
Member, or Colon. 

The Author may wish to elucidate his 
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assertion; and he may enlarge his Period 
thus; 

** The sun is not the only source of light ; he illumi- 
nates the earth by day : but by night the stars add 
their lustre to the reflected light of the moon." 

The Period now contains three Propositions, 
of which the first is connected with the 
second by having the same Subject, viz. " the 
sun;" the third is disconnected by the dis- 
junctive^ "but:" thus the Period consists of 
two dependent Members, called Semicolons, 
and one independent Member, called a Colon. 

§21. " The great question, which next occupied the 
assembly, was the formation of a Constitution; 
and the discussions, regarding it, kept the public 
mind in a state of incessant agitation." — Alison, 
i. 240. 

This Period contains two Propositions, con- 
nected by the Conjunction, " and ;" they form 
therefore Semicolons. 

''One conjured him to vanquish his scruples, and 
accept simply the articles of the constitution, pro- 
posed by the assembly; the " Queen " (con;wred 
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him) *'to act boldly and defend his kingdom." 
— Alison^ i. 256. 

This Period contains two Propositions, con- 
nected by the same Verb, " conjured ;" they 
therefore form Semicolons. 

** The whole interior of the palace was ransacked by 
the savage multitude : the splendour of ages was 
suddenly exposed to the indiscriminate gaze of the 
lowest of the people." — Alison. 

§ 22. The members, which compose this 
Period, have no grammatical connection; 
they are therefore Colons. The author of 
the above example, and of many others, 
which form the dzdce of this treatise, en- 
grossed in the noble pursuit of composition, 
has improperly stopped these, as Semicolons ; 
he can however well afford to be indifferent 
to the petty criticism of the Punctuator. 

"Resistance was no where attempted; and yet the 
popular party incessantly rose in their demands. 
— Alison, i. 269. 

The two members of this Period would 
be Colons, but for the reference made to the 
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first by the word yeU which occurs in the 
second ; they are therefore Semicolons. 

§ 23. " Pains, reading, study, are their just pretense ; 
And all, they want, is spirit, taste, and sense : 
Commas and points they set exactly right ; 
And 'twere a sin to rob them of their mite." 

Pope, Prologue to Satyrs, 159. 

This Period consists of two Colons, each 
of which contains two Semicolons. 

§ 24. " A little knowledge," says Bacon, " makes 
men irreligious ; but profound thought brings them 
back to devotion." 

Here the two Members are connected by 

having the same Object, "men;" they are 

therefore Semicolons. 

" The true patriot is the reverse of both ; he will in 
every situation attach himself to the party, which 
resists the evils, that threaten his country ; in pe- 
riods, when liberty is endangered, he will side with 
the popular ; in moments of agitation support the 
monarchical party." — Alison. 

The four members, which compose this 
Period, have all the same Subject ; they are 
therefore Semicolons. 

E 2 
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" The higher branches of science," says Plato, " are 
not useful to all, but only to a few : general igno- 
rance is neither the greatest evil, nor the most to 
be dreaded : a mass of ill-digested information is 
much more dangerous. — Alison, i. 3. 

This Period contains three unconnected, inde- 
pendent Members or Colons. 

§ 25. " Now came still evening on ; and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent Queen, unveiPd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 
Milton, P. L. iv. 598. 

This exquisite picture of night consists of 
two Periods, the former of which consists of 
five Propositions, as follow ; 

First. " Evening came on ;" 

Second. "Twilight had covered all things :" 
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Third. " Silence accompanied," with clauses 
expressing the causes of Silence : 

Fourth. " The nightingale sung all night :" 

Fifth. ** Silence was pleased." 

The second Period contains two Propo- 
sitions : 

First. "The firmament glow'd:" 

Second. "Hesperus was brightest:" this 
last word is qualified by what follows ; he was 
brightest, till the moon at length arose, and 
threw her silver mantle over the darkness: 
the latter is an example of an extended Pro- 
position ; that is, the moon arose, and threw 
her mantle over the darkness. 

The Phrases, " rising in clouded majesty^'' 
and " apparent Qtieen'' are illustrative of the 
word, ^^moon'' 

§ 26. " The cause is apparent, and has long since 
been stated by Mr. Hume: in judging of the 
actions of others we are influenced by our reason, 
or our feelings ; in acting for ourselves we are go- 
verned by our reason, our feelings, and our pas- 
sions.'* — Alison. 

Of the three Propositions, which compose 
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this Period, the first is not grammatically 
connected with the second, and therefore 
forms a Colon ; the other two are connected 
by having the same Subject, " we,' and there- 
fore form Semicolons. 

"Shortly after the crowd vociferously demanded, 
that she (the Queen) should appear at the window ; 
she came forth, accompanied by her children : 
twenty thousand voices immediately exclaimed, 
* Away with the children.* " — Alison^ i. 259. 

Of the three Propositions, which compose 
this Period, the first and second form Semi' 
colons, being connected by the same Subject ; 
the third forms a Colon, as it is not connected 
with the second. 

''The eloquence of Mirabeau would have failed in 
rousing the people on the 10th of August: the 
energy of Danton would have brought him to the 
block in the commencement of the revolution : the 
ambition of Napoleon would have been shattered 
against the democratic spirit of 1789. — Alisouy 
i. 425. 

The Members of this Period have no gram- 
matical connexion, and are Colons, though 
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pointed by the author, or his printer, as Semi- 
colons. 

" The national guard was so divided, as tq be incapa- 
ble of action : the cannoneers had openly joined 
the enemy: but with heroic firmness the Swiss 
guard remained, unshaken in resolution, amidst the 
'defection of all around them." — Alison, 

The three members of this Period are uncon- 
nected, and are Colons. It may be observed, 
that the word, "fe<," which links the third 
member to the second, is in its own nature 
disjunctive. 

" They lived in woods, caves, and hollow trees ; their 
food was acorns and berries, and their drink water ; 
by these arts they were not only respected, but 
adored by the people." — Goldsmith, 

The same Subject, (the Druids), belongs to 
each of the three members of this Period, 
which are therefore Semicolons. A variation 
in the form of expression occurs in the second 
member, in which the words, ^' their food was,'' 
are substituted for the words, " they fed upon T 
but it is clear, that the Subject is the same 
in each. 
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** During the conflict the leaders of the Jacobins 
avoided the scene of danger; Marat disappeared 
during the confusion, and left the whole to Wester- 
mann ; Santerre was holding back with the forces 
of the Fauxbourgs, till compelled by Westermann 
with his sabre at his breast to join the troops 
from Marseilles ; Robespierre remained concealed, 
and only appeared twenty-four hours after at the 
Commune, when he gave himself the whole credit 
of the affair.'* — Alison, 

The Propositions, aflSrmed in this Period, all 
refer to the same Subject, the leaders of the 
Jacobinsj one of whom forms the Subject of 
each Member after the first ; these Members 
are all Semicolons. 

$ 27. A careful examination of the Ex- 
amples, given above, will shew, that a clear 
perception of the sense of a passage is indis- 
pensable, before it can be accurately divided 
into its component parts; and it is reason- 
able to infer, that the author, as being best 
acquainted with his own meaning, is the 
proper person to add the points to his own 
composition. 

$ 28. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
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upon the mind, that every fresh Proposition 
forms a distinct Member of a Period : and it 
now remains to be shewn, that each Member 
of a Period, (be it Colon or Semicolon), is 
entitled to its own peculiar Stop. 
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PART III. 

ON THE PRACTICE OF PUNCTUATION. 

§ 1. Upon the Principles, laid down, we can 
now proceed to give a few Rules, to regu- 
late the Practice of Punctuation. 

The chief object of Punctuation is perspi- 
cuity^ with a view to attain which it aims at 
disentangling the intricacies of involved sen- 
tences, and at detaching from each principal 
Proposition every thing, which is merely ex- 
planatory, in order to place the Proposition 
itself in bold outline before the reader's 
mind. He, who keeps this continually in 
view, seeks first in reading a sentence to 
catch the leading Proposition, and pays only 
such attention to the accompanying Clauses 
and Phrases, as is necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the several parts ; and he thus habi- 
tually seizes a more distinct perception of his 
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subject, than the man, who is unable to dis- 
entangle his skein, and who often loses the 
thread of the discourse amidst the broken or 
knotted fragments, with which he finds him- 
self embarrassed: this remark bears chiefly 
upon the involved sentences, which occur 
continually in poetry. 

§ 2. The principal Stops, used in writing, 
are the Period or Full Stop, the Colon, the 
Semicolon, and the Comma. 

The first three are the same in name, as 
the parts of writing, to which they respec- 
tively belong. Comma is a Greek word, 
signifying something " cut qff^' and it is used, 
to cut off or separate Clauses and Phrases 
from main Propositions. The Greek word 
KOjiifia actually signifies a Clause. 

Connexa series tres habet formas; Incisa, quae 
Kofifiara dicuntur ; Membra, quae KtoXa ; et Uep/- 
oBoVf quae est vel ambitus, vel circumductum, vel 
continuatio, vel conclusio. — Quinctilian^ lib. ix. 
cap. 4, prope initium. 

§ 3. Rule 1st. Every Period, whether it 
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contain one Member, or more, is terminated 
by a Full Stop. 

§ 4. Rule 2nd. If a Period contain two 
or more Propositions, each of them is con- 
tained in a Colon, or Semicolon, as explained 
before ; and these Colons, or Semicolons are 
to be separated by the Stops, the names of 
which they respectively bear; for instance, 
a Colon is to be terminated by a (:), a Semi- 
colon by a (;). 

§ 5. Rule 8rd. All the subdivisions of a 
Sentence, below Colons and Semicolons, are 
to be marked by Commas. 

§ 6. N. B. The subdivisions of Members, 
whether Colons, or Semicolons, are marked 
by Commas, which belong exclusively to the 
grammatical distinctions. The Colon and the 
Semicolon {stops) mark, what may be called 
Rhetorical distinctions ; and the fact of their 
being grammatically connected, or not^ de- 
termines, whether they are Colons, or Semi- 
colons. 

^ 7. To those, who have made themselves 
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masters of the former part of this treatise, 
little difficulty will occur in the use of the 
Comma ; they will have discovered, that no- 
thing is left to the discretion of the Punc- 
tuator ; that, where no stop is required, none 
is admissible. 

§ 8. A Rule, which only gives permission 
to place a Stop here, or there, is in fact no 
rule at all : such however are many of the 
existing Rules of Punctuation. 

§ 9. Rule 4th. Every Clause and Phrase 
is to be detached by Commas from the main 
Proposition. N. B. This comprehensive Rule 
includes three fourths of the cases of the use 
of the Comma. Example. 

§ 10. " Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea ; and, over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join'd ; 
And scourged with many a stroke th' indig- 
nant waves." — Miltouj P,L, x. 307. 

This Period contains three Propositions, 
connected by having all the same Subject, 
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" Xerxes ;" they form therefore three Semi- 
colons, and are to this effect. 

" Xerxes came from Susa to the sea ; 
and join'd Europe with Asia ; 
and scourged the waves." 

The Reason of his coming is given in the 
Clause, " the liberty of Greece to yoker Susa 
is described in the Phrase, " his Memnonian 
palace highr In the second Proposition the 
mode, by which he joined Europe to Asia, is 
described in the Phrase, " bridging his way 
over Hellespont'' The last member contains 
a simple Proposition. 

J 11. N. B. Two, or more, conjunctions, 
standing close together, sometimes occasion 
an apparent difficulty, which however is im- 
mediately overcome by the application of the 
General Principle. 

§ 12. Take an Example. 

" If, when you have heard, what 1 have to say, you 
persist in your charge, I shall appeal to another 
tribunal.'* 

To which Verb in this Period does the con- 
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junction ("-//*") belong? To the verb '' per- 
sist;'' for the sentence may with equal pro- 
priety be written thus : 

" If you persist in your charge, when you have heard, 
what I have to say, I shall appeal to another tri- 
bunal." 

It is plain, that " 7/*" is to be separated from 
''when:' 

§13. Rule 5. Where more than two verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, or other words follow in a 
series, (see § 29 and 30) they must be sepa- 
rated by Commas, as 

Arthur, William, John, Henry, Charles, George, and 
Alfred went to bathe. 

The rule may seem to imply, that the two 

last need not be separated by Commas; 

but they mtist, unless it is intended to note a 

closer connexion between the two last, than 

between the others ; as words are sometimes 

purposely joined in pairs in this way : 

"Religion and impiety, virtue and vice, truth and 
falsehood, courage and cowardice may respectively 
be accounted natural enemies.'* 

**Some children smile and weep, laugh and cry, 
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fondle and quarrel at the shortest possible inter- 
vals of time." 

** Truth is open and artless, simple and sincere, con- 
sistent and courageous." 

§14. N.B. The conjunction, " Ob," when 
it stands between words of similar meaning, 
is to be treated like "awe?;" but when it 
stands between words of widely different 
meaning, as in this sentence, 

** Strong medicine either kills, or cures," 

it is always disjunctive ; and the words, be- 
tween which it stands, must be separated by 
a Comma. 

§ 15. "Than" is disjunctive. 

"Steel is harder, than iron (is)." "Shadows are 
longer in the morning and evening, than (they are) 
at mid-day." 

^ 16. " That," when it is a Conjunction, is 
always preceded by a Comma, because it 
always introduces a Clause. 

"I know, that you love me." "I feared, that he 
would die." 
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§ 17. The following passage from Milton^ 
P. L. ii. 555. will illustrate several of the 
foregoing Rules. 

" In discourse more sweet, 
(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense), 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate ; and reason'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix*d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost ; 
Of good and evil much they argued then. 
Of happiness and final misery. 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame. 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy." 

The pointing of this long Period will shew 
suflSciently its construction, and the method 
of Punctuation ; 

it shews the parenthesis in the second line ; 
the phrase in the fourth, " In thoughts more 

elevate ;" 
the several nouns in the fifth and sixth sepa-- 

rated by Commas, because they are more 

than two ; 
the nouns, ''good and evilj' in the eighth line, 

not separated^ because they are onlt/ two ; 

F 
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the pairs of nouns in the ninth and tenth 
lines, namely, "happiness and misery," 
" passion and apathy," " glory and shame," 
the last pair being connected by " and^^ to 
the other ; 

in the last line the two Phrases. 

J 18. Rule 6. Words of Address are to be 

separated by Commas from the sentences, in 

which they stand, as in the following Examples. 

" Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors." 
Shakspear. Othello ^ a. i. sc. 3. 

" Farewell, happy fields ; 
Hail, horrors ; hail, infernal world.'* — Milton, 

" O, thou foul thief, where hast thou stow*d my 
daughter ? " — Shakspear. Othello^ a. i. sc. 2. 

Under this head come the words, "Sir," 

" Madam," &c. 

SOME OTHER MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

J 19. A note of interrogation (?) indicates 
a question ; and it is placed at the end of the 
Period instead of the Full Stop. 

** Is this the region, this the soil, the clime. 
Said then the lost Archangel ? " — Milton, P. L, i. 242. 
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§ 20. A note of Admiration follows words, 
which express strong emotion of the mind, as 

" Alas ! Alas ! 
Why all the souls, that are, were forfeit once." 
Shakspear, Measure for Measure, a. ii. sc. 2. 

" Merciful Heaven ! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt," 
&c. Ibid. 

*^ But man, proud man ! 
Drest in a little brief authority," &c. — Ibid, 

§ 21. The Break marked thus ( — ) is used 
only in abrupt transitions from one course of 
thought to another, when the sentence is 
actually broken^ as in the following from 
Hamlet, a. i. sc. 2. 

" And yet within a month, — 
Let me not think on't, — Frailty, thy name is woman! — 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old. 
With which she follow'd my poor father's body. 
Like Niobe, all tears ; — why she, even she — 
O Heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mourn'd longer, — married with my uncle," 
&c. &c. 

J 22. A Parenthesis, derived from a Greek 
F 2 
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word, signifying " to introduce or insert," is a 
sentence, or certain words, which interrupt 
the connexion of the sense, but explain or 
qualify the Proposition; it is enclosed by 
brackets thus ( ). 

** Their song was partial ; but the harmony, 
(What could it less, when spirits immortal sing ?) 
Suspended hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience." — Milton^ P. L, ii. 552. 

Some Niceties in Punctuation. 

J 23. Having stated the broad Rules, on 
which the practice of Punctuation is based, 
the author wishes to devote a very few pages 
to some of those niceties, which seem to be 
scarcely included in the general Rules ; but 
which fully accord with the Principles, laid 
down in the Treatise. 

J 24. There is a class of Conjunctions, 
which link sentences grammaticaUy, but are 
in sense disjunctive^ that is, they introduce 
an idea, either partially, or wholly opposed 
to, what went before. Of this sort are the 
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following. Nor with its companion Nei- 
ther; 

Or, when it may be joined with its com- 
panion Either ; Than, and But. Examples. 

§ 25. " Thou art neither cold, nor hot : I would 
thou wert cold, or hot.*' 

Thus it appears, that "Neither" and "Nor," 
"Either" and "Or" link words of very 
different meaning. 

Take another example. 

" He is neither good, nor bad ; but he is better, than 
the very bad, and far below the very good ; he is 
either afraid to follow the worst, or unwilling to 
join the best." 

§ 26. As these conjunctions connect sen- 
tences grammatically^ but express a difference 
in sense^ they are not to be treated precisely the 
same, as the Copulative Conjunction, " awrf," 
which is allowed to connect two words without 
a Comma: the same privilege cannot be 
allowed to these Disjunctives, which require a 
Comma before them. 
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§ 27. Examples. 

" To be, or not to be, that is the question." 

Shakspeavy Hamlet iii. 1. 

'* Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or^ if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument, where Tybalt lies." 

Shakspear, Rom, and Jul. iii. 5. 

** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." Hamlet i. 5. 

'* It is a custom 
More honoured in the breach, than the observance." 

Hamlet i. 4. 

" No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head." Hamlet i. 5. 

§ 28. There are several combinations of 
words, which require some little explanation, 
such, as these; ^'as welly as^' *^as mam/, 
as,'^ " rather, than.'' The prevailing Principle, 
advocated in this Treatise, of separating 
words from sentences, to which they do not 
belong, will help the learner through all diffi- 
culties of this sort. Let him only ascertain 
the Verb, to which the doubtful word in ques- 
tion belongs, and let him boldly detach it by 
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a Comma from that, to which it does not 
belong; and he will be right. Take an 
Example. 

" He was willing to die rather^ than to live inglori- 
ously." 

The Principle requires the Comma after 
the word, " rather ;" for the sentence might 
as well stand thus ; " He was willing rather 
to die, than to live ingloriously." This posi- 
tion of the words plainly shews, to which Verb 
the word, " rather^' belongs ; it belongs to the 
Verb, " die^' and must therefore be detached 
by a Comma from the Verb^ " live.^^ 

J 29. Again, 

" I may go as well, as you." 

Change the order of the words thus, " I may 
as well go, as you ;" and it immediately be- 
comes clear, to which Verb the adverbs "as" 
and "well" belong. N. B. The first "as" 
is an Adverb, the second a Conjunction ; the 
first qualifies the first Verb^ the second con- 
nects the Verb, understood after ''you^ The 
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sentence, written at length, runs thus; "I 
may as well go, as you may go." 

§ 30. The other expressions, " as much^ asy' 
" as sooriy as^^ " as clear^ as^' &c. &c. may all 
be explained in the same way ; and all require 
the same treatment. The first "as" is an 
Adverb, qualifying the first Verb ; the second 
a Conjunction, connecting the second Verb 
with the first. The same difference of sig- 
nification in the same word, when differently 
accented, prevails in the Greek language: 
e. g. Sjg and wc : the first is an Adverb, the 
second a Conjunction. 

§ 31. Another nicety of Punctuation is to 
be observed in the use of the little word, 
" TO :" this word, when applied to Nouns and 
Pronouns, is a Preposition, as for instance 
"to Rome," "to the house," "to him," "to 
her," &c. ; when applied to Verbs, it is either 
the Sign of the Secondary Verb, "to go," 
" to live," " to love," &c. ; or it acts the part 
of a Conjunction in connecting one Verb with 
another : thus in these sentences " He wishes 
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to go." " He desires to live." " He begins to 
love." "To" is the signof the Secondary Verbs; 
but in sentences of this kind, " He lives, to 
eat : others eat, to live." it has evidently a 
different meaning : " to" here acts the part 
of a Conjunction : " He lives, to eat," means 
" He lives, that he may eat :" " others eat, to 
live," means, " others eat, that they may live." 
An observance of this distinction often serves 
to remove an ambiguity, which might other- 
wise exist. 

§ 32. Take this sentence for an Example : 

'* Enough has been said of the Comma, which alone 
is used, to subdivide Meinbers of Sentences." 

This Period means, " Enough has been said 
of the Comma, which alone is used, for the 
purpose of subdividing," &c. If the Period 
be pointed thus ; " Enough has been said of 
the Comma, which alone is used to subdivide," 
&c. it means, " Enough has been said of the 
Comma, which alone is acctistomed to sub- 
divide," &c. 

The reason is this: "Used to subdivide" 
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without a Comma after the word, "Used," 
means accustomed to subdivide. " Used, 
to subdivide" with a Comma after the word, 
" Used," means " Used, for the purpose of 
subdividing." The Comma, placed between 
the words, "Used" and "to subdivide," 
indicates, that the Verb, "to subdivide," is 
not the Secondary to " used." 

The Verb, " to subdivide," when not sepa- 
rated by a Comma from " used," is the Se- 
condary Verb. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



A Proposition is something propounded ; 
and the form of words, in which it is ex- 
pressed, is a Sentence. . 

If the Proposition be simple, like this, 

" A line is length without breadth." 

the sentence, which contains it, is a simple 
sentence, that is, one, which contains a single 
verb with its dependent nouns. A simple sen- 
tence may contain a pair of verbs joined by a 
copulative conjunction ; as 

** He came and conquered." 

A compound sentence consists of two or 
more simple sentences, which are connected. 
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• 

like the sentence now written, by relative 
pronouns, which^ that^ what^ with the main 
Proposition ; or by conjunctions, not copu- 
lative, such as, where^ when^ if^ though^ &c. as 

" Where you go, I will go." 
" When you go, I will go." 
"7/* you go, I will go." 
" Though you go, I will go." &c. 

Relative Pronouns join sentences thus : 

" All is not gold, that glitters." 
" Awake thou, that sleepest." 

" He, who strives, shall win, if fortune favor, when 
the time of trial comes." 

This last sentence, though it contains four 
simple sentences, expresses but one Propo- 
sition, viz. this ; " He shall win :" of the other 
sentences one explains, who shall win ; ano- 
ther, when he shall win ; and another, how. 
These simple sentences, which tend to explain 
the terms of the main Proposition, are called 
Clauses; if, as often happens, they do not 
contain a verb, they are called Phrases, as in 
this example ; 
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" Ambition, an infirmity of noble minds, has deluged 
the world with blood." 



A Period is a sentence, brought to a close, 
as respects both sense and grammar ; it may 
contain one, or more Propositions. 

If a Period contains more, than one main 
Proposition, it must comprise more, than one 
member : i. e. every fresh Proposition is set 
forth in a fresh member ; and these members 
are called Colons, or Semicolons, according 
as they are^ or are not grammatically con- 
nected with one another. A member, gram- 
matically connected with another, is a Semi- 
colon ; one, not so connected, is a Colon. 

In a Period of more, than one Member, a 
fresh Proposition is distinguished from an 
explanatory Clause by its not depending, as a 
Clause does, on some previous word; it is 
intended to carry on the idea of the first 
main Proposition in the Period, as in the 
following example. 
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** The earth was without form and void : and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep" 



The Period contains two entirely distinct 
Propositions, linked together indeed by the 
conjunction, and; but, having no term in 
common, they form two Colons. 

Every Period is closed by a Full Stop. 

Every Colon, unless it terminate a Period, 
is closed by a (:). Every Semicolon by a (;), 
unless it terminate a Period. 

Within a Member, whether Colon, or 
Semicolon, no Stop, but a Comma,is admitted. 

Commas are used, to separate all Clauses 
and Phrases, and words of address from each 
other, and from the main Proposition. 

The only case, which does not come under 
the above Rules, is that of words of the same 
denomination, nouns^ pronouns^ adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs, &c. following, as in this identi- 
cal sentence, without a copulative conjunction; 
they must, as here, be separated by Commas. 
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In the use of the Comma, which alone is 
used, to subdivide Sentences, the Prevailing 
Principle is to separate words from verbs, to 
which they do not belong ; by which means 
they are brought into connexion with those, 
to which they do belong. 



THE END. 
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